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things are 1 experienced as that which they are not or are only par- 
tially.' I reply: Yes, assuredly, as, for example, 'things' distorted 
by refractive media, 'molecules,' or whatever else is taken to be more 
ultimately real than the immediate content of the perceptive 
moment. 

Secondly: "If experience is self-supporting (in any intelligible 
sense) does this fact preclude the possibility of (a) something not 
experienced and (&) action of experience upon a noumenon?" 

My reply is: Assuredly not the possibility of either — how could 
it? Yet in my opinion we should be wise not to consider any thing 
or action of that nature, and to restrict our universe of philosophic 
discourse to what is experienced or, at least, experiencable. 

William James. 

Harvard University. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Philosophy of Goethe's Faust. Thomas Davidson. Edited by 
Charles M. Bakewell. Boston : Ginn & Co. 1906. Pp. iv + 158. 
As the editor's preface informs us, this small volume contains six 
lectures delivered by the late Mr. Davidson in 1896. They are intended 
' to lay bare the philosophical and ethical skeleton ' of Goethe's ' Faust.' 
This is done in a running commentary, which tells the story in outline, 
and intersperses observations on the moral of various passages and on the 
view of life presented in the whole poem. " ' Faust ' has an obvious con- 
tent " — the " emancipation of the individual from institutionalism " 
(p. 3). "After many abortive attempts . . . the long-suppressed Ger- 
manic spirit broke the chains which bound it, asserting itself in its true 
character. ' Faust ' is the drama of this movement ; of the escape of the 
German from the controlling influences of Judea, Greece and Rome " 
(p. 5). " This movement has two fairly well-defined sides, . . . both 
essentially Germanic, for the individualistic element in Italy is all Ger- 
manic. . . . The Teuton seeks intellectual, the Italian moral freedom. . . . 
Inasmuch, then, as the Germanic movement includes these two sides, they 
are both taken account of by Goethe in his poem. ' Faust ' is the embodi- 
ment of the tendency as a whole" (p. 52). 

Goethe's ' aim in the whole work is to show the process by which the 
individual rises to autonomy.' " When Faust started out and made the 
pact with Mephistopheles, his notion was, through sensational, boisterous 
experience, to widen his self out to the limit of humanity's self. Now 
[in the second part] his purpose is ' to struggle ever onward to the highest 
existence.' This is a very great change, a change from quantity to 
quality. Faust has learned . . . that the sum of humanity is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the highest existence, which may often be best reached 
by avoiding a very large amount of experience" (p. 73). 

'Mr. Pitkin inserts the clause: 'by reason of the very nature of experience 
itself.' Not understanding just what reason is meant, I do not include this 
clause in my answer. 
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The book is too slight to deal thoroughly with ' Faust ' or its philos- 
ophy, and many a reader will be more interested in what Mr. Davidson 
betrays of his own opinions than in what he says about Goethe's. Al- 
though he writes with great enthusiasm and with a sense of entire sym- 
pathy with his author, he gives at the end (p. 153) a somewhat surprising 
judgment on the moral insight of the poet. " The problem of ' Faust ' is 
not the universal one which meets every loyal soul at the present day: 
How, having broken away from the traditional, institutional ideal of life, 
shall a man come into real, saving contact with the reality of life? but, 
How shall a man do this who makes a pact with Mephistopheles, that is, 
who seeks self-satisfaction without reference to any one but himself? 
Of course, the first lesson that such a man has to learn is that no satis- 
faction at all can be found on any such condition. ... At the very last 
moment, Faust learns that his entire life has been a mistake. . . . And 
what is the truth of which he obtains a glimpse? This, that satisfaction 
is to be found only in devotion to the ends of human freedom and cul- 
ture. . . . Faust dies believing that he will find satisfaction in something 
which he never has had an opportunity of trying. That was not the first 
time he had so believed. . . . Faust is not saved by his life-long efforts, 
nor even by his final vision of truth, but by the loving angels. ... I am 
therefore distinctly of opinion that, taken as a whole and regarded as 
the working out of a great moral problem, ' Faust ' is a distinct fail- 
ure" (p. 155). 

There are other indications that Mr. Davidson, if he did not fail alto- 
gether to catch Goethe's spirit, had a very partial relish for it. He is 
himself all zeal, all inner tension and watchfulness for saving truths. 
He hates the poet's loiterings and playfulness; he misses the pantheist's 
large tolerance and naturalism ; he misses also, at the end, the vision of 
things sub specie ceternitatis. He wants an empirical immortality, and 
is troubled lest Goethe should be thought indifferent to it. And he says : 
" There is perhaps not in all literature a more splendid piece of self- 
deception and involuntary hypocrisy than Faust's answer to Gretchen's 
' Do you believe in God ? ' . . . He proceeds with a gush of meaningless 
romantic words, so dexterously calculated to strike the vague, unmoral, 
romantic sense, that wiser people than Gretchen — indeed, I find, nearly 
all readers of ' Faust,' including some of the editors — have been taken in 
by it and suppose it to be really Goethe's conception of God. . . . Poor 
Gretchen! She accepts such rubbish and thinks it is pretty much the 
same thing as what the priest says, only in 'words a little different.' 
And the sad thing is, she is not so very far wrong ; her priest has no true 
conception of God ... a mere vague feeling, instead of a clear, definite 
consciousness of relation to an all-holy personality" (p. 55). This per- 
sonality, as we learn in another place, is our own. " Unless the universe 
is organized in each one of us we can not as individuals be universal, 
and therefore can not be eternal. Aut deus aut nullus — that is the alter- 
native" (p. 157). 

This 'true conception of God' is perhaps not very remote from 
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Goethe's; in any case it is the one maintained esoterically by the meta- 
physicians of his time and country. We may take it on Mr. Davidson's 
authority that it is not at all vague, romantic or unmoral. If Faust's 
career does not embody it more clearly, that is perhaps because Goethe 
was more interested in painting experience as he had found it than in 
prophesying how experience was bound to move through all eternity. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 

Die Religion Friedrich Schlegels. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Romantik. Walthek Glawe. Berlin: Trowitzch und Sohn. 1900. 
Pp. viii + 111. 

This is a very badly written book, partly, no doubt, because on this 
particular subject it would be very difficult to write a good one. The 
author's excuse for his undertaking is that although other phases of 
Schlegel's activity have been abundantly described, there has been hith- 
erto no thoroughgoing account of his religious opinions. It is, perhaps, 
no fault of the author that he has been unable to give a coherent account 
of something that had no coherency in it. Still, Friedrich Schlegel was an 
extraordinarily picturesque character, and although there may have been 
little continuity in his 'philosophy,' there was continuity of tempera- 
ment. A different method, guided by a psychological interest, might have 
produced a readable and a useful book. 

The author divides Schlegel's career into three periods: (1) an esthetic 
and moralizing syncretism (1794-1800), (2) a mystical idealism (1800- 
1808), which was a transition to (3) a mystical positivism (1808-1829). 
In the first period, and more or less in the later ones, Schlegel's religious 
attitude seems sufficiently well expressed in Faust's confession of faith 
to Gretchen, ' Gefiihl ist alles,' Gefiihl, to be sure, well seasoned with 
esthetic enthusiasm. Religion is the purest outcome and the fairest 
reward of moral living. It is not a means and a prop to morality, as 
Kant would have it. Schlegel characterizes Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, respectively, as ' naive ' and ' sentimental ' Christianity (evi- 
dently following Schiller). He considers that the Madonna is entitled 
equally with Christ to an a priori deduction. The period closes with the 
publication of the ' Ideen,' in which Schlegel believed he had surpassed 
the ' Reden ' of Schleiermacher. 

In Schlegel's second period, which opens with the lectures that he 
delivered for a year at the University of Jena, a new element is the 
emphasis on the faith in a revelation, accompanied by an increasing 
inclination toward Catholicism, to which confession he formally attached 
himself in 1808. It is not surprising, therefore, that Schlegel shows an 
increasing tendency to identify religion with the Christian faith, and to 
state this in terms of the Roman Catholic dogma. The distinction be- 
tween philosophy and religion is more and more emphasized. Philosophy 
is now inspired by the longing for emotional enthusiasm, while religion 
begins with a divine revelation of a sufficiently orthodox type. Fantastic 
interpretations of the Trinity are a matter of course. 



